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EDITORIAL 


“Bob !” 

“Yes, Bob.” He moved lazily toward her. 

“Stay away from me.” 

He smiled. 

“Don’t touch me!” 

“Touch you? I’m going to kiss you . . .” 

“You’ll never kiss me again!” 

He was quite near her now. “I’m going to kiss you, my dear, 
and . . .” 

She flung back her head in defiance. “And?” 

“And then I’m going to kill you.” 

You’ve read this far? I expected you to. Well, you’ve read 
average trash . . . for further details turn to any issue of True 
Romances or some other pulp. Bob will probably bend the fair 
lady back and wipe resistance into oblivion with the passion of 
his mouth, then he may neatly slip a razor blade from his cuff 
and skillfully slit her white, white throat. She will scream and 
drop dead at his feet. You will then be swept into an amazingly 
original flashback to prove why the lass deserved so bloody a 
fate. If Bob is a maniac he may do interesting things with the 
body. If he is a normal person he will still do interesting things. 
Even if her irresistible perfume persuades him to less dire in- 
tentions, you — fond average reader, will cast aside your dull 
textbooks and surrender to the universal sadness of this tragic 
tale of wickedness. 

We know you will read this pulp. (We judge others by our- 
selves.) We would like to know that you will read efforts at 
sincere literary work too. This year our main aim has been to 
present a balanced magazine that is acceptable from a literary 
standpoint, yet a magazine sufficiently human to demand some 
popularity with the Wesleyannes for whom it is published. 

We have wanted to vary the following average conversation 

just a little: 

Mary No i says, “Oh for heaven sakes, here s that mad Hop- 
kins with some of her weird poetry. Why doesn’t she say some- 
thing somebody besides she and Layson understands ? 

Mary No. 2 lights up another cigarette and adds -her bit, 
“Why don’t they leave out those features on ‘She, too was once 
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a Wesleyanne’ — just like ‘you too can be the life of the party’.” 

Mary No. i again, “How about leaving me just one of my 
cigarettes?” 

Mary No. 3 chirps up, “Say, did you read this thing on page 
four?” 

Mary No. 4. “I didn’t read any of it. What’s it about?” 

Mary No. 3. “Nothing, and I can say more about nothing 
much better.” 

Mary No. 2. “Goodnight, here’s more of Dippy’s corny hu- 
mor.” 

Mary No. 1. “You ought to be glad she didn’t try to write a 
short story.” 

Mary No. 4. “Why do you suppose Beeson wrote a review on 
that book — it’s such a dull story.” 

Mary No. 3. “Oh well, you know Beeson.” 

Mary No. 5. “Who elects those publication staffs anyhow?” 

Mary No. 1. “This magazine needs some life. Who cares 
about teaching, or . . .” 

Mary No. 6. “I always send mine home to mother, she likes 
to read this kind of stuff.” 

Yes, we’ve wanted to change some of the above conversation. 
We’ve wanted to print some stuff you’d read. But there have 
been two obstacles to complete success : 

1) The Mary No. 3’s won’t contribute, sometimes not even 
for contest prizes. We send you a plea, o ye hidden violets of 
genius, come along with us and write nothing at first, then any- 
thing, and finally something that may be the seed of more than 
“stuff.” When next year’s issue lie in the post office boxes, Mary 
No. 3, let them contain what you can say about nothing. 

2) Our second difficulty has been in getting you as a whole 
through the years to read what you see. To those of you who 
are Mary No. 6 s we extend a plea — read the articles, the stories, 
and the poetry. It may be fairly good — at any rate you can’t tell 
by looking at the title. Articles on current problems, criticisms, 
and scientific essays will have value if they’re read. Who knows, 
you may even be able to use some of it as parallel reading. 

This is supposed to be an editorial. And an editorial should 
have a point. 

Point : Give The Wesleyan some active interest, and you will 
find your interest will multiply. Read, write, and add up the 
score. r 

P.S.— Brother Bob didn’t kill her at all. He was only kidding. 


Is It I? 


Is it I, my Lord, 

IV ho, in my hoard of worldly pleasures, 

Haze made my life a prison 
Shrouded o } cr by wretched melancholy f 

Is it I, my Lord, 

Who, in my selfish, vain ambition, 

Have failed to see that other folk 
Live and work beside me? 

Is it I, my Lord, 

Who, in desire for preservation 
Of my worthless luxuries, have failed 
To fill the needs of others f 

Is it I, my Lord, 

Who, in the ignorance of intolerance 
Have condemned and set a man to shame, 
Because his skin was not so light as mine . 

Oh Lord, make it me, 

Who will make my life a temple, 

That men through me might see 
The joy thy love can bring. 

Charlotte Gaines. 
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Sea Spell 

The strangely magnetic pull of the sea, 

The swirling waves of a swirling sea , 

Are calling hypnotically, calling to me. 

Toward their dread regions they force me to come, 
And feeling their pul! I seem to grow numb — 

And am still of a sudden, with heart stricken dumb . 

Against a dark terror I struggle in vain; 

Then admitting surrender I enter again 
The soul-searing dread of the waves' domain; 

As the sea s swirling waves draw me farther away, 

I more willingly follow, till others at play 

Call me back from some horror they sense is that way. 

Ruby Layson. 


Sorrow 

I could not cry. 

Too deep for tears 
The thoughts that in 
My bosom lie. 

I could not cry — 

And yet I know 
The depths of sorrow 
In a sigh. 

I could not cry. 

Deep down I know 
IVhen tears are dead 
The heart must die. 


Ruby Layson. 
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Pursuit 

That pinkish cloud of sunset out 
Tl\c window of the bus 

Isa dragon in pursuit 
Of the sylph-like cumulus 

That ever rushing onward flits 
Ahead a yard or so; 

Across the level country rushing, 

Beside the bus they go! 

The purpled darkling monster streaks 
Above the rows of fence, 

The dainty cloudlet slower seems; 

I watch them, growing tense . 

But whether dragon caught the sylph 
I never later knew , 

For suddenly the sun went down 
And hid them both from view! 

Ruby Layson. 

Return 

You love no more? Fve no protest to make . 

Our love was like a dream from which I knew 
I must some day awake. 

You love no more? Til quietly return 
Into the peace I knew before you helped 
My heart its lack to learn . 

You love no more? I joy because your love 
Has drawn me even briefly from my shell, 

My lonely world above. 

You love no more? Fear not — I shall not weep, 
But as the fitful dreamer wakened, shall 
Return to dreamless sleep. 

Ruby Layson. 
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The weary man seemed relieved as he swung down from the 
worn bus-step, leaving behind the foul, stale smell of the in- 
terior to emerge into the strange town, which now, in the late 
twilight, was refreshing. 

He gazed through the enveloping dusk at the town while 
surprise registered in his eyes. With wrinkled brow he puzzled, 
“I guess I couldn’t have expected this town to be different. 
After all, it is any town, just a part of our great network of 
common American towns — ordinary. Yet, it couldn’t be ordinary 
to have turned out a man like it did. There must be something 
different here to make it a special town.” 

Raising his glance from the street puddles in which myriads 
of multicolored jewels glinted, he peered at the source of their 
light. There on the corner was the town’s drug store, faced 
shiny white veneer, ablaze with lights. The neons included in 
their midst a brilliant red and blue title announcing “Faber’s 
Drugs,” and in the spacious windows below’ and to each side 
were bulbs lighting crammed-together advertisements and dis- 
plays. 

His mouth twisted wryly as he mused, “They seem to have a 
cure for every physical ill under the sun. It’s a pity they haven’t 
put mental cure-alls in bottles. The only thing they have along 
that line is a fountain coke taken with companionship and under- 
standing. Bill didn't even get that here. He survived though, 
and with his handicaps wxnt above these men of the town. 

“Working together at the Philippine base, we had been fairly 
good buddies. I discovered how* little I knew’ about him and 
what kind of stuff he was made of the day of his twenty-second 
birthday, the time w r e left work after the long hours in the 
sweltering sun, picked up some beer at the PX, and went out 
to the beach to watch the waves, w r ind and planes. That was the 
first time he talked about himself. In the coolness there by the 
sea, I saw’ how’ a man’s hot resentment against cruelty and in- 
justice had cooled, as he told me of his life. I saw’ how a puzzled 
child had become a man through understanding. 

There on the beach the never-ending w’aves created their 
monotonous, melodic symphony while Bill's calm voice poured 
out hidden thoughts and past events buried deep inside of him.” 

“ was born in a small town. You know the kind— one drug 
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store, on bank, two food stores. It had the conventional elm 
and maple-lined streets with their comfortable middle-class 
homes such as the one I came from. I was conceived, nursed, 
and nourished there through a perfectly normal childhood, and 
’till the time I was fourteen, was just a typical, rowdy American 
boy. Sure had the time of my life in high school then . . . Played 
all the sports, rarely cracked a book, and kept my average 
marks, too. 

‘Seven years ago today, all that changed. I was on my way 
home from school that afternoon, looking forward to the tradi- 
tional family celebration of birthdays, when I noticed something 
unusual in the actions of the people I met. They were sort of 
cold — curt. Didn’t stop to speak . . . They’d never acted that 
way before. I couldn’t understand it . . . but in my excitement 
it didn’t bother me much. 

‘Walking down the shaded block, swinging my books, I won- 
dered what was in store for me at the table that night when 
I’d be given my birthday surprise. Reaching the house happy 
and expectant, I turned up the w'alk, went to the stairs, and 
picked up the newspaper. Turning it over I saw' the headlines, 
O’NEILL GUILTY OF BANK FRAUD. Stunned, I crept 
up those stairs, walking dazed into the house and Mother's arms, 
for you see, it was Dad. He was in jail.’ ” 

The Stranger brooded about Bill and his words, remembering 
the strength which shone from his eyes — steel-like, strange, 
astounding — like nothing he had ever seen before in any man. 

“Bill had said little more about the night of his birthday. He 
talked lovingly about his mother, of her strength through her 
troubles and work. Then he mentioned his dad. Strangely 
enough, it was easy to sec how much he loved him. It was hard 
to understand it — this great love — not after being told about 
the townspeople and what followed, their condemnation, their 
ugly pettiness. Bill didn’t call it that, of course, but it came out 
of the stories he related of the following years.” 

The Stranger remembered one particular incident Bill had 
pictured as he reminisced. It seemed that after the first reports 
of the fraud had appeared in the papers, a neighbor by the name 
of Goodrich had instructed his two boys and his girl to stay 
away from Bill. Then one day, soon after the trial, when Bill 
and his mother were eating alone in the kitchen which over- 
looked Goodrich’s yard, the “wise patriarch” spoke to his chil- 
dren, “Youngsters, I think you would be doing a wise thing if 
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you’d see what you could do about keepin’ the other children 
from associating with Bill. He’s a bad influence, you know. Some- 
thing should be done about this situation.’ 

A distorted picture entered the stranger’s mind, of the boy, 
hardly a man, staring down at his plate away from his mother’s 
anguished eyes, pretending not to have overheard Goodrich’s 
decree. 

. Another picture quickly took the former’s place, that one he 
always saw and always would see when he remembered Bill. The 
vision was of a man standing straight against the sea and the 
sand, his clean-cut profile and lithe body tanned by the sun. Yes, 
that day and now, he saw a man and heard him speaking, 
breathing, “They changed my life, yet, they didn’t mean it.” 

In the town the stranger’s slow and thoughtful footsteps had 
brought him to the door of the drug store. Behind him the marks 
of his feet on the wet pavement were slowly obliterated while 
his hand pushed open the portal. He blinked as the mad blaze 
of all the lights came to him, mingled with the noise of a merry 
juke, laughter, and busy voices. Walking to the counter and seat- 
ing himself on a bright red stool, he ordered a coke and listened 
to the noise around him, trying to get an understanding of this 
town and of Bill. He suddenly was shaken by the mention of a 
familiar name and looked up to see two men in conversation at a 
table behind him. 

“Goodrich 1” H«s thoughts clutched at the name . . . “Good- 
rich !’’ Could it be Bill’s “old friend,’’ his neighbor? 

The man at the table looked up and saw the stranger staring 
at him. “Is there anything I could do for you? You’re a stranger 
here, aren’t you?” he asked patronizingly. 

“Er ... I was just . . . ah . . . just going to ask if you could 
tell me the way to the O’Neill’s house,” he quickly stammered. 

“A friend?” was the curious reply. 

“Yes, a friend,” the stranger nodded. 

Goodrich smiled a wise and sympathetic smile, saying, “A 
fine boy ... a fine boy. Always admired Bill, I did. Yes, always 
admired him. I’m glad you will be with the O’Neill’s and we 
of the town are to give him proper homage when his body ar- 
rives home from overseas for burial. Come, won’t you join us?” 

As the stranger slowly sat down with the men, he heard a 
man s strong voice mingled with sound of surf come from afar. 

“They changed my life; yet . . . they didn’t mean it.” 

April 23, 1948 Jane Schmidt. 


My life a dream , 

Fragile as the glistening spider* s web, 

Or the tiny finger of the lady slipper, 

Elusive as the song of the gourds ripening, 

Or the lazy chant of the growing mountain, 

Quiet as the birth of the rose-fleshed dazvn, 

Or the dying of the frost-like lily in the pool, 

Lovely as the rainbow* s hues on the stretching clouds, 
And the perfumed winds that sink to the orient . 

IV hy did you break my dream f 

Now life is real, 

Quivering with a sense of its own existence, 

Like the coiling tongue of a basking serpent, 

Daring with a reckless passion for all motion, 

Like the plunge of cataract, and the slash of lightning, 
Burning with a fire of wanting and loving, 

Like the exotic magic of the black-tressed gypsy, 

Bursting with too sweet madness you have taught me, 

Like the splash of the sunset or the taste of red zvine, 

Why did you break my life f 

Now life is gone, 

Aching to sink into shadowy nothingness, 

Like the fumble of day*s last blurring horizon, 

Defeated and shamed by its own brief surrender, 

Like the tears of a candle, or bare-limbed November, 
Pitied and sickened by pride* s bleeding remembrance, 

Like the tart fruit of a blossom much redder, 

Weeping for the power to loathe you, and weeping in vain, 
Like the jeweled stream swallowed up by the river, 

Why did you break my heart? 


Lee Dippy. 
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Tremendous blood-sucker born in the skyscraper , 

Gluttinous monster with roots in the prairies 
Rearing your iron head from the North and the W est, 
Strangler of man s petty labor and idealized religion 
Strutter and cocky young giant inflated with ambition, 

Muscle that flexes America and makes her a war-lord, 

You laugh when Marx urges the proletariat , 

You mock at the theories of another decade, 

You know your power along the Potomac and the Great Lakes, 
You dictate to a nation, nay, to a world, 

Ten thousand strong the people rise to disarm you, 

But ninety families and one are your slaves, 

Octopus with tenacles in every vein of our age, 

You are vain and sure with your name on all tongues, 

You feed on the hopes and anemia of little men, 

You vant your theft and your scornful security, 

Belven rises in Michigan and dams your strength, 

Engels looks over the sea and shakes his fist at you, 

You are haughty, and challenge them to destroy you, 

Smoke rises, drums beat, but you build the fires that sweep the 
plains, 

Y ou go on dauntlcssly murdering the farm and the unionist, 
For you have your teeth in their throats to destroy them, 

You master a nation, a world, and an age, 

Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, are your ventricles, 

That pump your thick drive through mankind, 

You — layer of railroads, blaster of dams, smoke of the chimneys, 
Swaggerer, cunning child of less cunning man, 

Roar with the presses, prod through the congress, 

Men hate you, but they eat bread from your oven, 

ITar comes and they beg for your iron and steel, 

Peace comes, and they drive your cars, heat their hands on your 
fire, 

H hile white Russia strives in her envy to match you, 

Stealing your methods, but hiding your name, 

O, Capitalism, come down from the mountains , 

Pull the shores in closer by your merciless grip, 

D lagging the valleys up to the mountains, and the farms to the 
cities, 
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Laughing at income and inheritance taxes, 

And all the efforts of Lewis and the little men, 

Hercules, unblinded, but tearing down pillars, 

They say ninety-one families own and control you, 

But they are wrong , for you arc the master, 

The monster, blood-suckei and wealth builder, 

The cosmopolitan generator of America’s riches, 

Prodding her industry and crowding her markets, 

While cities of the world crouch low in jealousy, 

IV atching and seeking to thwart you, 

0 giant , and I, who aim to measure up to you, 

Cheer as you laugh impregnable and shout with you your name, 
Capitalism! 

Leanora Dippy. 


Ah knows ah libs in a shack o’ de railtracks, 

But dat ain’t really jes ’ what it is, 

Old Sam, he libs ovar de hill in a big house, 

But dey don ’ let him sit wid ’em nieder. 

Dey sez we is dirty, and stinken, and shif’less, 

But dat ain’t ’ zactly whut it is nieder, 

’Cause big Ben, he wears him white shirts and collars, 
And dey still don’ let him cat at dey table, 

Books sez we is ign’rant and lib lak de hogs do, 

But ah knows dat is jes an excuse, 

Young Dan, he’s got him heaps o’ dat culture, 

But dey won’ call him by no “mister.” 

Takes heaps more dan Lincoln and his ’ mendments, 
Heard now Buck Field’s got hisself beaten, 

He’s liben, but Liz don’ know fer how long, 

He was all for this business o’ risin , 

But ain’t gonna help none to go and be dead. 

Best thing’s to go drink and be l ay in’ , 

Ain’t no use thinkin or workin’ or tryin’ , 

Lawd’s fixed it. fVc can’t neber be white skinned. 

Lee Dippy. 


SISTER CARRIE 

— by Theodore Dreiser 

“ Sister Carrie” by Theodore Dreiser is not a “new" book in 
the usual sense of the word, but it has borne and does bear a 
striking newness into the literary field. The story takes place 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The era of the “Gay 
nineties” had passed and in its place was the cynical, hard pe- 
riod of increased industrialism. One is able to see through the 
camera-like words of Mr. Dreiser, a country girl’s transforma- 
tion into a city sophisticate, while outwardly retaining her 
natural simplicity. Caroline Meeber, sent out on her own at an 
early age, arrives in New’ York alone except for a “gentleman 
friend” she met on the train. His careless kindness and the 
frendship and love of Hurstw'ood whom she meets in the city 
bring about the change in Carrie. It is a book striking in its true 
picturization of character. 

With Sister Carrie Theodore Dreiser “lumbered into the 
literary field like a barbaric invasion” — lumbered because of his 
endless verbose style, and mass of irrelevant information. He 
writes from the essentially undisturbed middle class point of view, 
but there is a confident materialism in his psycholog)’. In Sister 
Carrie we find he is a thorough-going and consistent practitioner 
of naturalistic frankness. Many have rejected this dogmatic 
philosophy of naturalism, but in so doing many also reject as 
w'ell, the facts he reports. It is true that he distorted his facts, 
but he had them, tragic, heartbreaking facts. He gives a graphic 
account of the ugly searing marks on humanity made by the 
steam roller of a rampant industrialism — the defeat and frus- 
tration of millions who failed to make their way into a competi- 
tive capitalistic system. 

He is characterized by a deep felt pity for the impotent in- 
dividuals in their struggles against powerful social forces. Mr. 
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Dreiser’s devotion to the collection of material, honesty in see- 
ing human motives, and penetration into human sufferings make 
him one of the most skilled novelists in evoking pity and terror 
from naturalistic tragedy. His stark realism dealt a death blow 
to the cozy and trim world of the genteel novel. In this novel 
we see his basic belief in determinism, but it is a determinism 
with room for visions, hopes, and dreams. 

“We are all such pathetic victims of chance, anyhow — but I 
would say, dream on. Believe. Perhaps it is unwise, foolish, 
childlike, but dream anyhow. Disillusionment is destined to ap- 
pear. You may vanish as have other great dreams, but even so, 
what a glorious, an imperishable memory.” 

Sister Carrie is ? novel that will live — a novel that was des- 
tined to bring much insight into the failings and foibles of our 
world. 

Emily Bell. 


fVhat did he think t 
ff'hat did he feel ? 

IF hat did he Ihe? 

IV e know, 

H'hat he saw, 

IV hat he heard, 
fVhat he did, 

This man who killed Hiroshima. 


Lee Dippy. 
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Seeing you again this way hasn’t hurt, 

You see how calm I am 

As though 1 do not remember 

That once your eyes were my suns 

And once your heart and mine sang together 

A wild song of sweetest rapture. 

You look away f 1 can’t blame you. 

The ashes of the fire are grey and ugly . 

So is the sight of love lying dead. 

II 

There is a dark clad phantom in my heart 
That moves among the roses there and kills them . 
He touches every green and laughing leaf 
fVith winter hands . 

And all the dancing , leaping nymphs of gladness 
That look upon the beauties of the world 
JVith heads tossed back and eyes that sparkle 
Flee when he passes by, 

And run and hide behind the cypress trees 
To weep with silent, wondering tears. 

III 

If 1 could only know that death was sleep, 

Quiet rest in cool sweet earth 
Under the slanting April rain 
And the weight of autumn sun, 

If I were sure there was no life in death 
Then I would die, 

And quietly lie in Nature’s heart 
In darkness and in peace, 

Feeling no more the cruelty of beauty 
And the pain of love that dies 
And leaves that fade. 
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IV 

Now you are gone 

And in my twilight world 

Lives but a glow of lingering color 

That is your memory. 

Your voice, your words, your face 
I cannot remember. 

Only this ghost of color tells me you once were here, 

And once did light my heart with fire. 

V 

Oh God, / think your voice must be like the sound of the sea 
And your face like the happy red gold of the sun 
As it sinks behind the waves 
Turning them to royal radiancy. 

And your hands, God, I think are like the waves 
That curl, then straighten out, 

A nd leave the sands all changed for their soft touch. 

And your soul, God, must be like the soul of the sea. 

Eternal and changeless, 

Beautiful with strength, 

Magnificent in omnipotence, 

Having power over all things, 

But changed by nothing. 


VI 

/ only ask that / may bring the twilight to your heart. 

The profound peace that lingers in the first star of evening, 
The rest of gentle winds that touch your cheek with tenderness 
The quiet peace of songs that haunt the twilight’s mood — 

The mystery of the crickets, 

And the lovely sadness of the bullfrog’s croak. 

T hat is all I ask. 

The brazen wonder of the sun, the harsh cruelty of the storm, 
The passion of the day, 

My heart can’t give to you. 

I have only this to offer, 

The magic quiet of the twilight, 

Its peace and depth of love. 


Betsy Hopkins. 


MICHIKO 


I first saw her in Hiroshima on an April day in * 93^* ^ was 
registration day at the college. All the morning and far into the 
afternoon I had interviewed new girls, questioning them in halt- 
ing Japanese, listening to quick-running words that answered me. 
Through the open window warm spring sunshine called to me, 
and a single cherry-tree with its cloud of pink against the blue- 
blue of the sky spoke of clouds on clouds of pink down by the 
river. Just one or two more girls and I could walk along the river 
road to Misasa Bridge and “view” the cherry-blossoms. 

“Next!” I said. There was a quick step, a rustle, then a si- 
lence. I looked up into another pair of black slant eyes; different 
eyes these were, shy and frightened; eyes that smiled back at me 
when I smiled into them. Michiko Yamada was her name, she 
said. And then the words poured out. English words ! How glad 
she was to speak in English once again. She could not speak nor 
understand the Japanese so well. This was her first visit to 
Japan, and she had been here just three weeks. Her home? Los 
Angeles. She had gone to high school there. Her father and her 
mother had lived in California for over twenty years. Her father 
had been born here in Hiroshima, and she was living with his 
brother on a farm not far away. Her uncle and her aunt did not 
know English. She hadn’t learned yet to sleep well on the floor. 
Omiso soup for breakfast was a little difficult. “These people 
here are different, don’t you think?” she said. Her quick accept- 
ance of our common heritage, her evident devotion to little homey 
comforts made us kin in soul, drew us together. Why had she 
come so far from home to go to college? Because college in the 
Lfnited States was not easy for a Japanese-American. Your 
choice of friends was limited; there were not many jobs open to 
you even after you had finished college. Sometimes a girl could 
get into a nursing school, but usually she had to go into domestic 
service where there was no chance for advancement or creative 
work. Why get a college education for making beds and cleaning 
floors or a little cooking now and then? Her father had sent 
her to Japan because he thought she could find friends among 
his people. She could even teach school here some day if — “But 
I don’t think I can stay,” she said with big tears in her eyes. When 
she had gone it was too late for cherry-blossoms, but I had found 
a new friend in Michiko Yamada. 
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In October ot that year I came back to America. Before I left 
Hiroshima Michiko asked if I would go home through Los An- 
geles. When I assured her that I would she glowed. “Then you 
will see my mother and father? and she rushed away to write a 
letter. 

Three weeks later I called on the \ amadas. Neat blue-gray 
paint; a sunny living-room; an upright piano, hidden under piles 
of popular sheet music; Good Housekeeping and Collier’s on an 
oblong parlor table; a timid, hospitable mother; two animated 
high school girls, a little bored at being called to meet their sister’s 
teacher; a livelier boy of ten who came in with his cap and base- 
ball bat in hand, — these are my memories of that afternoon, 
“bather” was busy at his fruit stand in Pasadena. He and Mrs. 
\ amada came to my train the next afternoon to say goodbye. I 
left Los Angeles that day wrapped in the warmth of a father’s 
and a mother’s gratitude made tangible in an enormous basket 
of lush fruit which they thrust into my arms. Even now I never 
see a smooth red-golden pear without seeing at the same time 
Mr. ^ amada’s beaming smile. 

The next year I was back in Hiroshima again to find Michiko 
more settled in the native way of living but still longing for Los 
Angeles and home. That was a long hard winter. Michiko suf- 
fered from the cold of the unheated schoolrooms as much as I 
did. One day when spring was on the way she stopped beside 
my desk again. Her eyes were like still pools at night with stars 
deep in them. “Last night,” she said, “my father called me from 
Los Angeles. He said that he was coming for a visit soon.” In 
that voice from home the cold of winter was forgotten; the 
warmth of spring flowed through her. I, too, was warmed. 

Home! America! Just one more year and for Michiko college 
would be over. She would tell her father she would rather scrub 
floors in American than teach school in Japan. Just one more 
year and she could be at home again with Father, Mother, and 
the girls and little brother. Ken would run in as he always had. — 
How slowly his letters came! Those engineering courses at USC 
must be very difficult. — It w r ould be good to talk and plan with 
Ken again. High school together had been fun. He was so sure 
that he would make his mark in engineering. The things he plan- 
ned might never happen, but they were good to think about. 
When he had worked long enough to save the money he and 
Michiko would go to Tokyo for their honeymoon. They probably 
would fly, for there would be scheduled runs to Japan by the 
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time they were ready to be married. They had planned all this 
long before she came to study in Hiroshima. Now one thing was 
certain. If Ken insisted on a trip to Tokyo he would have to take 
it without her; once home she would not leave the United States 
again, not even for a honeymoon. 

Suddenly it was September, 1940. Michiko and I were still 
in Hiroshima. There was a strange feeling in the air that fall, 
a kind of suppressed turbulence. The fall term began as usual ex- 
cept for a curious cautiousness that seemed to filter into every- 
thing. 

Late in September Mr. Yamada came for the visit he had 
promised. One morning he called early and in haste, bringing as 
a gift a crate of California grapefruit. I said to him, “Since this 
is your first visit to Japan in twenty years you must be staying 
for some time." “Oh, no indeed I" he answered. “There is some- 
thing in the air I do not like. I am going home on the first boat 
that will give me passage. I want Michiko to come as soon as she 
can graduate. If there is to be trouble, I want to be back in Los 
Angeles where I belong. I have two daughters and a son at home 
to educate. I want to help to make them good Americans." 
Three weeks later he was on his way back to Los Angeles. 

In October there was a letter from the Embassy in Tokyo ad- 
vising all citizens of the USA to leave Japan as soon as possible. 
Michiko and the other Japanese-Americans in the school came 
for my advice. What should they do? Should they stay till spring 
to graduate, or should they go home now ? The only thing of real 
importance was to get back to America if there should be a war. 
Michiko did not need to think about it; to her the way was dear. 
“I shall go,” she said, “as soon as I can get a reservation.” When 
I sailed in December of that year Michiko had passage for just 
one month later, in January 1941. 

I was busy in New York that winter. From September there 
was a new teaching place to fill. I had no time for friends as far 
away as California. Then in December the storm broke. From 
everywhere our boys were hurried into training camps. Japa- 
nese-Americans were called along with all the others. While 
they went into the army training camps their fathers and 
their younger brothers, their mothers and their sisters and “the 
girls they left behind” were told to close their houses and their 
stores, to leave their farms and orchards. We saw pictures in 
the magazines and papers of these aliens being herded into 
busses, into trains which took them far away to camps with 
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barbed wire fences all around them. From houses like the gray- 
blue home of the Yamadas where comforts had been earned 
through honest work, whole families were put together into one 
rough barracks room. Cots to sleep on, a table, a few straight 
chairs. Community dining-rooms with separate tables for the 
children, for the women, for the men. No sprig of grass, no side- 
walks, only thick gummy mud to walk in when the rains came. 

I thought, of course, of the Yamadas, but there was no way 
I could get in touch with them. I kept seeing Michiko’s big eyes. 
I wondered what had happened to the stars that I had seen there 
when she talked about America, about her father, about Ken. 

Six months later a letter came from Poston, Arizona. It was 
from Michiko. She did not want to give me trouble, but would 
I write an affidavit for her father? They were living in a reloca- 
tion center where they were taken at the beginning of the war. 
All of them were there except her father. He had been removed 
to an internment camp, just why, they did not know. Her mother 
was so grieved that she was ill. She and her brother hoped to find 
a way to bring her father back to the relocation center. Would 
I write to the authorities? I wrote, saying what I could — I had 
known Mr. Yamada and his family for some years. I had never 
known of any disloyalty to the USA. I had heard him say on 
more than one occasion that he wanted to bring his children up 
as good Americans. 

Again some months passed with no word from any of them. 
Then another letter came from Michiko. Their father had not 
yet been released. They hoped that he would be with them soon. 
Ken was now a Technical Sergeant in the army and was sta- 
tioned at a camp in Minnesota. They wanted to be married, but 
she could not leave the relocation center unless she went into 
domestic service in a home in Minneapolis. A Mrs. Whitman 
was willing to take her into her home if she could get the proper 
recommendations. I wrote to Mrs. Whitman, and soon word 
came that Michiko was near Ken in Minneapolis. Then came 
news of the wedding with a picture of the bride and groom. The 
letter said, “We are very happy, and Ken sends his best regards 
to you.” 

Months passed, and war was all we thought about. Boys like 
Ken Hakata fought and died in Italy and on Okinawa while their 
parents and sisters lived out the days behind the barbed wire 
fences in California, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Spring came again and with it another letter. “Ken and I have 
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a lovely little daughter. VVe have named her Kiyoko. We are 
very proud, but I am sad that I cannot show her to my father 
and my mother.” 

Another year and suddenly Hiroshima was gone, and the war 
was over. From all the concentration camps and relocation cen- 
tres the long trek home began. From overseas, from east and 
west, the sons and daughters of the Services returned. Ken and 
Michiko and the little Kiyoko set out from Minnesota to meet 
the Yamadas at the blue-gray cottage in Los Angeles. From 
others came the word that the Yamadas had taken up their lives 
as best they could where they had left them at the end of 1941. 
A Christmas card signed Kiyoko, Ken and Michiko Takata 
comes regularly every year. 

I know that Mr. and Mrs. Yamada, Ken and Michiko will live 
out their lives in grooves already made. Perhaps now they would 
not have it otherwise. I hope that some time in the future our 
lives will cross again. These days I think most often of the 
young Kiyoko. Will her life be fitted into grooves which others 
make for her? Will the fact that she is Japanese continue to 
mean limits here, bars there in this land where we make the 
boast that all men have the right to be just “Good Americans”? 

Katharine Johnson 
May, 1948 


Answers on page 33. 


QUIZ 

Which line of poetry do you feel best fits the following situa- 
tions : 

1 — When you are bored in class, what is your most treasured 
thought? 

a — “Ring out wild bells to the wild sky.” 
b — “Queen and Huntress . . 
c — “Penelope for her Ulysses sake.” 

2 — If you are a sophomore and average the usual three tests 
per week, plus parallel, plus parallel, and for variety, 
more parallel, what is your greatest wish? 

a — “Bylucne Mershe and Averill.” 

b — “Rose-cheeked Laura.” 

c — “Had we but world enough, and time.” 

3 — According to the “must” and “must not” at Wesleyan, 
what is the only possible way of indulging in alcoholics? 
a — “Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

b — “What portions have I drunk of Siren’s tears.” 
c — “Where the remote Barmecdas ride.” 

4 — What would you consider to be the most important of the 
inner thoughts of Dr. Gin as he enters his classes 
throughout the day? 

a — “Oh my aged Uncle Arly.” 

b — “If they survive my well-contented day!” 

c — “Quenquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir.” 

5 What would you say to your date if you saw Mr. O’Brien 

touring his favorite “scooterpooping” spots? 
a — “Was I a Samuria renowned?” 

b “To the Lords of Convention 'twas Cleve’sc who 

spoke.” 

c — “Take, oh, take those lips away.” 

6 If you weic a freshman, what would you consider to be 

the most practical prayer to be offered during Freshman 
Week? 
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a — “Put forth thy leaf, thou lofty plane.” 
b — “She was a phantom of delight.” 
c — “Lead kindly light amid encircling gloom.” 

7 — What do you think Miss Katherine Johnson would say 
after struggling with her sophomore class in an effort to 
find out whether Browning was a poet or architect? 

a — “Oh listen, listen ladies gay!” 

b— “I am weary of myself and sick of asking." 

c — Both. 

8 — What words of wisdom can now be taken as a fact be- 
yond question on the Wesleyan campus? 

a — “Fear no more the heat o’ the sun.” 
b — “Fear no more the heat o’ the sun.” 
c — Ditto! 

9 — What do you think the seniors would give as their ex- 
cuse for not wanting to take exams (a few of them don’t, 
you know) 

a — “The world is too much with us.” 
b — “When we for age could neither read nor write.” 
c — Take ya’ pick girls! 

io — What is the first reaction of the members of a class as 
they take a quick glance at a test? (This applies especial- 
ly to a recent Philosophy test. ) 
a — “My heart leaps up when I behold.” 
b — “Oh yet we trust that somehow good." 
c — “Oh that ’twere possible.” 
d — Any of 'um ! 


"GOD BLESS MOMMY" 


Barbara turned up her glass of milk and gulped it down 
quickly. She always put the milk off until last, then drank it in a 
hurry so maybe she wouldn’t taste it. Why did Bernice always 
say that milk was good for you when it wasn’t good at all? 

The little girl wiggled her chair back from the table and 
stood up. 

“Bernice, I’ve finished my breakfast, milk and all. May I — ” 

“That’s a good girl dear. Now wipe the mustache off and I’ll 
get your coat. John is waiting to take you to school.” 

“But Bernice, could I just go in and tell Angel good morning?” 

“Your mother is still asleep, Miss Barbara, and you mustn’t 
disturb her. She went to a party last night, and she will be very 
tired today. Run along now. You’ll sec your Mother this after- 
noon before she goes to Mrs. Sligh’s cocktail party.” 

“Bernice, Angel did look pretty last night, didn’t she?” 

“But of course, Miss Barbara, your Mother is a beautiful 
lady. Now here, put your coat on and I’ll take you to the elevator. 
John will be waiting for you at the side entrance. Now hurry 
or you will be late for school.” 

Barbara walked dow’n the carpeted hall to the elevator at the 
end. The carpet was soft and thick and springy, and Barbara 
thought that she and Bernice sounded like two kittens tip-toeing 
along. The little girl reached up to punch the little black button 
and when Thomas snapped open the elevator door she stepped 
in, waving goodbye to Bernice. 

Barbara liked the ride on the elevator each morning. The shiny 
steel grillwork overhead reminded her of Percy’s birdcage home 
that stood in the corner of the playroom near the window. As 
the elevator descended she hummed the song that Percy sang to 
Pinkie and her so often when they played house together in the 
playroom. When the elevator reached the fourteenth floor Bar- 
bara stopped humming in order to say good morning to Pinkie 
who joined her here each morning so that they might ride to Mrs. 
Pashley’s school together. Barbara had been delighted when 
Pinkie moved to the hotel just four floors below her. It had been 
almost six months ago now, and they had decided at the very 
beginning to be best-friends. Pinkie was the first best-friend Bar- 
bara had ever had, and it hadn’t taken long for Barbara to love 
Pinkie better than anyone . . . except, of course, Angel. 
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The little girls chattered endlessly all through the rest of the 
elevator ride and they were too wrapped up in conversation to 
even notice John as he threaded his way through the early morn- 
ing Park Avenue traffic toward Mrs. Pashley’s School for Young 
Ladies. 

“Mr. Henderson brought me a new book the other day, 
Pinkie. It’s called ‘Little Women,’ and it’s all about four girls. 
Two of them are sort of like us, they — Who’s Mr. Henderson? 
You konw ... the man who always sends Mommy yellow roses 
. . . The one who looks like Captain Marvel after he says SHA- 
ZAM. Anyway the one named Amy in the book reminds me 
of ... ” 

And so the talk continued as Barbara and Pinkie walked up 
Mrs. Pashley’s steps, holding hands. 

Just four hours later Pinkie and Barbara skipped down those 
same steps and out to the car where John was waiting. Barbara 
w as glad that school was over for today. It hadn’t gone so well, 
and she was relieved to be away from all those giggling little 
girls. Their laughter reminded her of the way water sounded 
going down the lavatory drain every morning when she brushed 
her teech. They ’most always laughed the same way ... ex- 
cept today when she tripped on the rug in the hall and bumped 
into Mrs. Pashley their laughter had sounded different. The 
giggles weren’t the ones that the funny stories Miss Vaughn 
read to them brought forth. Somehow all the little mockings 
sounded loud and ringing in Barbara’s ears, and she thought 
maybe she might have to cry but Pinkie came up and placed her 
arm around Barbara’s shoulders. They walked away together, 
and everything seemed all right again. 

When the two little girls reached the car Bernice was there 
as well as John, and she told Barbara that her Mother had 
thought of a nice surprise for this afternoon. 

“We are going to find you a beautiful new' dress to wear at 
your Mother’s paity tomorrow night, Barbara. John will take 
us down to Jay Thorpe’s and we will find the prettiest dress in 
the store for you.’’ 

“Will Angel meet us there, Bernice? Will she help us decide 
which dress is prettiest?” 

“No dear, your Mother is busy this afternoon, but I am sure 
she will like the dress that we decide on.” 

“Oh . . and John wedged his way into the stream of traf- 
fic and headed toward Fifth Avenue. 
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The sales lady was tall and sleek and Barbara thought she 
should be in the movies instead of a little girl’s dress department. 
The sales lady probably thought the same thing, for she used 
as much dramatic ability in showing Barbara and Bernice little 
frilly dresses as the leading role in the latest melodrama would 
have called for. When at last she brought a blue organdie dress 
with tiers and tiers of ruffles and little pink rosebuds around the 
neck, Barbara and Bernice agreed that Angel would certainly 
think this was the prettiest one, so Bernice followed the sales 
lady to see that the dress was folded correctly when it was 
wTapped. Barbara sank down in the big, round divan while she 
waited for Bernice, and whispered to Pinkie that she hoped they 
could eat in the playroom by themselves tonight since Angel 
wouldn’t be there. When Bernice and the sales lady returned 
Barbara wiggled off the divan and followed Bernice toward 
the elevator. 

Barbara was silent on the way home. Bernice thought she 
looked tired, and decided that she must see that Barbara went 
to bed on time tonight, and that she didn’t keep the light on 
and read as she usually did. That child lives between the covers 
of a book, the nurse thought to herself. u Ah me, children are 
so carefree.” 

When Barbara ran into her mother’s room Angel was putting 
some of that sweet perfume behind her ears. Barbara stood 
still a minute and thought how tall and blonde and beautiful and 
how like a real angel her mother looked. 

“Mommy, we found the very prettiest one! It’s blue with 
little pink rosebuds around the neck and sleeves and Bernice 
says it’s just the dress you would have picked! Bernice is taking 
it out of the box now. Come with me and let me show' it to you.” 

“I’m sure it is lovely, darling, just like you. I haven’t time 
to see it now, but sometime tomorrow you must dress up in 
it for me. Come here, sweet, and give Angel a kiss before she 
leaves. Be careful hon, and don’t muss Angel.’ 

“Mommy will you come in and see me when you come back? 
Will you come in and tell me good night?” 

“It will be late dear, and you must go to bed and go to sleep 
like a sweet little girl. Bernice will tuck you in, and before you 
know it you w’ill be dreaming. And Barbara, remember w*e call 
me Angel. Don’t you know we both decided we liked that better 
than Mommy?” 

“Yes, Momm - - - Angel. You are just like an angel and I 
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love you very, very much.” 

“Now run along dear; Bernice will have your dinner all ready 
in the playroom before long. Good night darling. You are 
Angel’s sweet little cherub.” 

Barbara ate her dinner at her little table by the window in 
the playroom. She and Pinkie played “banquet” during the meal. 
They were in a king’s palace and were dining from golden plates 
and the king was so nice to them. He promised to grant them 
three wishes, and would use all the power in his kingdom to 
make them come true. Even after Bernice brought in the ice 
cream they were still planning what wishes they would ask the 
king to grant them. At last they decided that the very first wish 
would be that they would always be as best friends as they 
were now. 

Bernice helped Barbara get ready for bed early that night. 
She thought the little girl looked tired, and she made Barbara 
promise to go right to sleep and not read tonight. 

When Bernice bad turned out the light and closed the door 
behind her, Barbara looked for a along time at the two bright 
stars that were looking into her window’. She kept her eyes 
on those stars as she crowded out of bed and knelt quietly under 
the window. The little girl’s lips moved ever so slowly, but if 
anyone had listened closely they could have heard the words she 
whispered as she kept her eyes steadily on the two stars. 

“Dear God, bless my sweet Mommy, and my Daddy whose 
up there with you. Help me to be a good girl . . . and oh, dear 
God, please some day make Pinkie as real to everyone else as 
she is to me.” 


Meg Smith 


Earth and High Heaven, 


by Gwethalyn Graham. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1944. 

“A Jew describes another Jew simply as a human being; a 
Gentile describes him, first and foremost, as a Jew. Even if the 
Gentile doesn’t happen to be generalizing at the moment, never- 
theless the whole description is given in terms of that one 
specific frame of reference, at least by implication, so that the 
finished portrait is, at best, distorted and somewhat less than 
life size.” 

Miss Graham in Earth and High Heaven presents a telling 
attack on any form of prejudice which is based on generalities. 
The unfairness of judgment of an individual by the racial group 
to which he belongs is held up as the cardinal sin against democ- 
racy. 

Marc Reiser, a Jewish lawyer, and Erica Drake, a Protestant 
English Canadian, met in Quebec in June, 1942. Against a back- 
ground of war fever, uncertainty, and family opposition, they 
fall in love. The problems involved in their relationship and the 
obstacles which society continally erects between them are clear- 
ly pictured, as the two try to find happiness in the no man's land 
to whch their love has brought them. Conflicts arise on every 
side as Erica faces the necessity of choosing between Marc and 
her family. The shell which is Marc’s personal protection against 
the prejudice he has always faced is another barrier to their 
happiness. 

The philosophic ideas expressed by Marc and Erica are more 
important to this book than the thread of the individual love 
story. Prejudice, as personalized by Mr. Drake, Erica’s father, 
is definitely the antagonist, and categorical condemnation of a 
class is the wall against which Erica and Marc must struggle. 
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The happy ending comes as a pleasant surprise after so many 
impossibilities for their life together have been pointed out. The 
reader is left wondering if they really will find happiness, but 
more important, he feels a strong desire to make the world the 
kind of place in which they can. It is this feeling which is Miss 
Graham’s aim. Such a book as Earth and High Heaven should 
do much to help people like Erica and Marc get the American 
ideal down to a working level. 

Faith Munford. 


Quietly 

The room is dark . . . 

My eyes have not yet 
Grozin used to it . . . 

Someone is here . . . 

In this room ... I feel it . . . 

I wait . . . trembling , holding 
My breath , . . 

For fear the noise zvill give 
me azvay. 

The darkened forms in the 
room take shape . . . 

A picture drawing into focus . . . 

A nxiously I peer around . . . 

No one . . . 

No thing . . . 

Relieved , / heave a sigh . . . 

Turn noisily over . . . pull the 

t Covers close . . . and go to sleep . . . 

****** 

The door closes . . . quietly . . . gently . . . 
yet firmly. 


Betty Faye Holt. 


Eventide 

W hat hour! 

None so great . . . 

As to stand 
in the silence of 
sunset . . . 

To hear birds 
whispering their 
last notes of 
song . . . 

To watch . . . 

The play of 
sunrays on the 
clouds . . . 

An unusual and 
wide variety of 
color . . . 

Light and dark . . . 

Blends of many 
shades . . . 

Doing it 
quietly as 
water running 
in deep pools . 

A master brush . . . 

Paints to the 
whim of fancy . . . 

Never satisfied 
with the present. 

What Hour! 

The earth 
through the gentle 
wind 

Breathes a sigh 
And ruffles her 
leafy comfort 
one last time 
then . . . 

The silent hour. 

Betty Faye Holt 
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My Heart Goes Back 

My heart goes back to wander there, 

Beneath tall elms that line the street; 

Porch boxes green with maidenhair 
And lawns like carpets for my feet 
Remind my heart that here it was 
That it knew happiness and love. 

Oh, when my heart is wandering there, 

It sing< again in the garden path 
Among bright tulips everywhere, 

And shares with them an April bath. 

It sings because just here it was 
That it knew happiness and love. 

My heart goes back and walks once more 
In hillside orchards pink with spring; 

It tiptoes ’cross the forest’s floor, 

And listens to a catbird sing. 

It makes a wish on night’s first star, 
Remembering happiness and love. 

Libba Harman. 


Opening Rose 

Tender bud on a long green stem , 

Standing straight in a crystal vase; 

Dawn-pink petals folded close , 

Catching morning sun on the window sill ; 

Rustling slightly , soft and low , 

The petals part , and open wide. 

IF atching breathless, silent, still, 

I almost see the hand of God. 

Libba Harman. 
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Loneliness, 

Bleak and bitter and wide — 

A child whose terrier has died , 

A soul alone in a crowd , unknown , 

A pointer whose master hunts no more, 

A sailor whose ship went down at sea — 

The loneliness of these 1 knew 
Before you came. 

Belonging, 

Warm and tender and sure — 

A glowing fire to warm my hands , 

A singing heart uplifted now, 

And kind eyes looking deep in mine, 

Saying I am nner again to be alone — 

The happiness of these 1 knew 
After you came. 

Libba Harman. 


Answers to Quiz 

1 — a 

2 — c 

3 — » 

4— b 

S—< 

6— c 

7 — Ask Miss Johnson 

8 — Three guesses 

9 — 

io — d 


THE LAST HOUR 


Victoria entered the semi-darkness of the sick room with 
hurried footsteps. Oblivous of the dark, silent forms outlined 
against the wall, she approached the massive bed and gazed 
down into the face of her beloved Albert. A tiny gasp escaped 
her lips as she beheld the ghastly change. For the first time the 
hideous truth forced itself upon her — the truth she had banished 
for so many days. Her calmness and courage faltered, and she 
felt herself teetering on the edge of an appalling gulf. Sinking 
to her knees, one dear, weak hand clasped between her strong 
ones, she closed her eyes for a moment as recollections of the 
past surged over her. 

Gay music echoed from somewhere, and suddenly she was 
dancing, whirling around in the ecstasy of youth, enraptured with 
the beauty and perfection of her partner, this cousin Albert who 
had just arrived at Windsor. How could she ever have dreamed 
of doing other than marrying Albert? 

The music changed. Great organ notes pervaded the room. 
Albert was seated at his new organ, and she, seated on the sofa 
doing cross-stitch, thrilled at each note, loving, adoring as never 
before. The first years of married life had revealed to her an 
inward beauty and glory which she hadn’t apprehended at first. 
She was coming to rely on his wisdom more and more. He was 
good — he was great ! 

The scene changed again. There was more organ music, but 
here there was tremendous crowds, palm trees, and machinery. 
She was inside a huge building with the sun shining through the 
roof and a glass fountain in the center. Albert was at her side, 
and everything was beautiful, wonderful, splendid. She was de- 
liriously excited. This was the day of the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, the day of Albert’s triumph. 
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The noise and splendor subsided. The sound of bagpipes 
erased the organ notes. Soft moonlight veiled the surrounding 
hills with mystery and romance. She and Albert, alone but for 
their single guide, traveled slowly toward Balmoral House, each 
revelling in the beauty and wonder of their moonlight excursion 
in the Highlands. Surely Scotland with its hills and bagpipes and 
its quaint, cheerful Highlanders had been the scene of their hap- 
piest moments together. 

Victoria started suddenly, roused by Albert’s heavy, uneven 
breathing. How long had she been lost in dreams? Hours? Min- 
utes? Leaning anxiously over the pale figure, the queen perceived 
that the breathing had become gentle and then — that it was no 
more. Staring in disbelief, she saw the features become perfectly 
rigid. With one long, wild shriek that rang throughout the 
castle, Victoria sank to the floor, realizing that she had lost him 
forever. 


Judy Carreker. 


THE PARTY 


The air was cool and clean and the night mist of Autumn 
weaved through the red and gold of the trees. Lights blazed 
inside the little school house and the school yard was glowing 
with the brazen jack-o’-lanterns that sat grinning on the ground. 
A bonfire cast shadows all around and one could fairly see the 
hobgoblins and witches that must have gathered for this splen- 
did occasion. Around the fire roasting marshmallows sat pirates 
and gypsies, old ladies and ghosts; for this was Halloween night, 
and on this night the little Chinese children gathered in their 
strangest and most grotesque costumes to bob for apples and 
toast marshmallows at the little school house. Only the laughter 
and singing broke the stillness of the night. The sleepy little 
southern town had already gone to bed and the American chil- 
dren at the public school across the street had had their Hal- 
loween party. But surely this was the best party. Roasting pop- 
corn, singing with full mouths, thrillingly aware of the unseen 
presence of witches on broomsticks and white clad ghosts, the 
Chinese boys and girls knew theirs was the best party. For to- 
night they were not Chinese or Ching Changs, or half Ameri- 
cans. They were pirates and gypsies and all sorts of exciting 
people reveling in the scary gaiety of the most exciting night in 
the year. 

But suddenly Bobby screamed, and grabbed his head. Janie 
screamed and so did Johnny. One of the jack-o’-lanterns tumbled 
over and glass splintered as the school house window broke. 
The oranges came from everywhere and nowhere. Shouting with 
fear, the strangely clad children scurried into the school house, 
and through the cracked window watched the American chil- 
dren from the school across the street pelted their Halloween 
party with rotten oranges, heard their laughter ring out and 
their shouts. “Guess this’ll show the Chings!” “Ching Chang 
Chinaman, sitting on a fence — ” “Come on out Changs, ya 
scared ?” 

So the American boys bombarded the Halloween night with 
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oranges and shouted childish threats. And quietly, inside the 
little school house the Chinese children sat, watching the hob- 
goblins fly away, and the jack-o’-lanterns topple over, and the 
pop corn and the apples disappear under the cover of rotten 
oranges. And once again the gypsies and pirates were Chinese 
and Ching Changs, hiding from the American boys; in fear and 
trembling, watching the magic of Halloween blasted by rotten 
apples and senseless hate. 

Quietly the children watched, quietly because they really 
weren’t too surprised. They had already learned that they were 
not allowed to attend the public school across the street; that 
they must be crowded into a one-room school house where a 
poorly qualified teacher struggled to teach the first through the 
twxlfth grades. As early as they could remember they had been 
called Ching Changs, and other names that they did not under- 
stand. The girls knew too that they were not allowed to join the 
town Y.VV.C.A. They knew their fathers could buy real estate 
only in certain sections, and their parents were not allowed to 
enter the local barber shop. They had heard too of many things 
that made their tragedy seem small. There was the Chinese man 
who had been beaten and stripped of his clothes by a bunch of 
high school students, and then there was the time a Chinese man 
had been murdered. Evidence had clearly pointed toward a 
prominent white man as the murderer, but the evidence was 
stolen the day before the trial. There had always been things 
like this. Things you saw and things you didn’t see, things you 
felt in your hear that hurt deeper and more steadily than the 
obviously cruel. There was the aura of resentment that you seem- 
ed to inspire, no matter how polite you were, and the looks of 
contempt and the quiet, bitter hatred. There was the knowledge 
that whenever there was an accident, you had to pay the fine, if 
anyone was ever wrong, it was you; you were born with two 
strikes against you. 

So the children huddled fearfully in the little school house 
weren’t too surprised. They just sat there quietly doing what 
they had always done, patiently tolerating the intolerance, and 
hoping that perhaps, someday, things would be better. And the 
little white children who went shining to church every Sunday 
and learned their A B C’s at the gatepost of Democracy, the 
U. S. public school, pelted them with rotten oranges and called 
them nasty names. 


Betsy Hopkins. 


Dawn, and the gold streaked sky unveils, 

Where are you now, o my love? 

Waking in the yeasty coils of jaded ocean, 

Drinking from the rose-warmed breasts of clouds, 

Cupped in the speckled mouth of the tiger lily, 

Breathing the elusive scent of scarlet wines, 

Tasting the honied fruits in the valley ? 

Do you see me, o my love? 

Lying in the distant, marbled shells of beaches, 

Clinging to the gilded glory of the dragon fly, 

Petalled in the curling softness of the fern, 

Darting with the hummingbird into the silvered morning-glory, 
Waiting on the cinnamoned banks of glistening pools? 

Noon, and the pale painted sky is singing. 

Where are you now, o my love? 

Drifting in dream-borne galleons of blossoms, 

Plucking the pink-jellied sea fruits from fingers of moss, 
Humming the music of grey wasp hives and amber volcanoes, 
Searching the secret of each trembling, crimson-splashed flower 
Coming down from the yellowed paradise of Valhalla? 

Do you feel me now, o my love? 

Aching in the caress of summer’s soft breeze on the dahlia, 
Reaching with the emerald arms of the cypress, 

Splashing and whirling into cryslaline dazzle at foot of Niagara, 
Trembling like clusters of jet grapes in late August, 

Thirsting like slender grass fields for the kiss of- the rain? 

Twilight, and the smeared sky grows curtained. 

Where are you now, o my love? 

Caught in the mystery of the dying sunset, 

W et with the pricked and bleeding purple berry, 

Lost in the faint rustle of the withering peonie. 

Trapped in the damp cup of the closing tulip, 

Afraid in the lap of the sleeping sun? 
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Do you hear me, o my love? 

Shivering in the echo of the strangled day, 

Struggling in the spider’s pearled web, 

JV eeping o’er the shallows of the sanded streams, 

Panting in the crinkling needles of the pine, 

Pulsing in the sorrow-throated cricket’s song f 

Night, and the star-diamoned sky is torture. 
fVhere are you now, o my love ? 

Torn like the tattered rags of evening vanished, 

Drugged by the bittery milk of cactus cones, 

Slashed by the cream-foamed waves of the weary sea, 

Seared by the icy blade of the white moon sycle, 

Dead to the plaintive chant of the bleeding nightingale? 

Do you remember me, o my love ? 

I who surrendered to ecstasy, exquisite, alive and merciless 
Yielded to sweetness that tasted of timeless sharp pain, 

Caught at warmth quivering in the frosted night, 

Hungered to reach the crown of nameless, haunting desire, 
Quenched my passion in flame, and in madness, rich, red, and 
too quick! 


Lee Dippy. 
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